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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Correspondence of the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. with Reminiscences of the Most Distinguished Characters 
who have appeared in Great Britain, and in Foreign Countries, 
during the last Fifty Years. Illustrated by Fac-similes of Two 
Hundred Autographs. Two vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tue author of these volumes is well known as one of the most 
industrious political economists that ever lived; and he has hardly 
been less active as a traveller and a correspondent. He is a proof 
of that axiom, no less true than encouraging, that the more a man 
does, the more he may do. Sir vohn Sinclair is member of five- 
and-twenty foreign societies, chiefly agricultural ; has written heaps 
of books, none of them, perhaps, very profound, but many useful ; 
and here, besides notes of his travels, we have his correspondence 
for the last fifty years, with kings, ministers, republican-presidents, 
warriors, agriculturists and statists, doctors and divines, authors, 
literary ladies, and ladies not literary. He is now seventy-seven years 
of age, but says that he must be doing still; and therefore he pro- 
poses to complete what he calls the Codean system of literature, 
comprehending four great works, two of which have been published, 
and two are in preparation ; to wit, a code of agriculture; a code 
of health and longevity; a code of political economy; and a code 
of religion: so that the worthy baronet will have done for us all, 
as much as any man can be expected to do, both here and hereafter. 
He will have shewn us how to get our food from the earth, how 
to enjoy it long, how to enable others to enjoy it with us, and 
how to lay up a stock for the next life. He says of Mr Ben- 
tham, “I respected his abilities much, but was always apprehensive 
that his ideas were too speculative to be practically useful.’ How 
Sir John proposes to merge the speculative in the practical, in his 
code of religion, remains to be seen. On the other band, in his 
code of political economy, we suppose we shall discover, what have 
been the practical things hitherto in this world, which at certain 
periods were not thought too speculative by old-gentlemanly under- 
standings. He says, moreover, in allusion to the same philosopher, 
that, “ We did not require a new system of laws, but corrections 
of the old ones; and the alterations not to be rashly made, but 
gradually, and with due regard to the feelings and prejudices of the 
people.” Oh, Sir John! the people have been getting on much faster 
than the post-chaises which carried you round to all the courts of 
Europe. Your book has hardly come out, when the people have 
shewn that it is not their prejudices, but those of the great landed 
proprietors, that stand in the way of alterations; and instead of 
requiring the alterations to be gradual, all that is wanted is, that 
they should be equally speedy and large. Great events make the 
answers for such men as Mr Bentham. 

We propose to go regularly through these two volumes, after 
the travelling fashion, noting what we please, and passiag over the 
rest. The books contain a good deal of curious matter, wixed 
up with much that can be interesting only to the author. Sir 
John is a most respectable old gentleman and writer, and it is plea- 
sant for those who have leisure, to hear him enjoy his narrations ; 
but the demand for variety in this little publication of ours, forces 
us to be coutent with select passages. We begin with a batch of 
kings, led by two imperial personages, who were thought philoso- 
phical in their day, because they fancied that they could be at once 
philosophical and imperial,—that they could surpass the literati, in 
their own mode of guiding the world; and at the same time, retain 
the dictatorship of illiterate times. Upon this rock of vanity, their 
philosophy was apt to split. Their successors, the Holy Allies, 
with the exception of a doubtful effort or so on the part of the 
Euiperor Alexander, saw, or rather felt the hopelessness of the 
attempt, by dint of the very inferiority of their understandings, but 
With less credit to their reputations, and (as we are now all of us 
seeing) with no better luck. The two sovereigns alluded to are 


Joseph II, and the Empress Catherine. Of Joseph II, our author 
says,— 

‘ The Emperor had nothing striking in his appearance, and would 
have passed unobserved, either in a street, or in a drawing-room. 
I found, that a higher idea was entertained of him in England 
than abroad, at least where [heard his character talked of. At the 
same time, there were many favourable circumstances in his private 
character, which I have much pleasure in enumerating. 

* He was bred in the ik adversity; for his mother, the 
Empress Queen, kept him at a great distance, allowing him but a 
very limited income, and giving a decided preference to another 
brother, his junior, who died young. This treatment the Emperor 
talked of asa very fortunate circumstance, as it taught him many 
useful habits. It prevented him from growing either indolent or 
effeminate. He became, on the contrary, remarkable for punctu- 
ality in business, and endeavoured to have every moment usefully 
employed.’ e $ ro - - . ° . 

‘ He was reckoned by his own subjects severe, aud even hard- 
hearted. He has been known to aggravate, and not tu mitigate, the 
sentences of courts-martial; and in consequence of his express 
orders, they have been compelled to increase the punishments they 
had ordered. He abolished, however, in a great -measure, the 
punishment of death: and malefactors were condemned to clean 
the streets, working in chains; which, to persons of humanity, was 
a spectacle of a most disagreeable kind. 

* He obtained great popularity by receiving petitions, even from 
his meanest subjects, at a certain place in the palace, appointed for 
them to stand at, and to which he came personally by a private 
passage. Sometimes the finest young women in Vienna attended, 
under pretence of having grievances to be redressed. This often 
gave occasion for scandal. But he always said, that he was deter- 
mined to keep no mistress, lest she should acquire an ascendancy 
over him; and, as to debauching women of condition, he thought 
such practices in the highest degree unworthy of a Sovereign.’—(It 
is right to observe, that these Italics are not Sir John’s.] 

‘ He occasionally mixed in private society, where he appeared to 
creat advantage, being an entertaining and agreeable companion ; 
| in particular, an excellent story-teller. He was always ready 
| (having a carriage and horses in waiting) to attend in person in case 
of fire, or any other accident; and some poor people, being on one 
oceasion likely to be drowned in the Danube, a cobler said, “ He 
would bring the Emperor to save them ;” which he actually did, 
much to the Monarch’s credit. 

‘ He occasionally amused himself with discussing the modern 
philosophical discoveries in regard to the nature of air, &c. with 
the celebrated Dr Ingenhouze ; and he behaved with much: genero- 
sity to the famous Baron Born, having permitted him, not only to 
publish his discoveries in mineralogy, but to teach persons, from 
any foreign country, their nature and effects. In private life, 
therefore, his character was greatly superior to what it was usually 
considered to be. 

‘ His public character waz not so respectable. He was full of 
projects of aggrandisement, in which he never succeeded. He first 
attempted to conquer Bavaria, but- immediately drew back at the 
threats of the Prussian eagle. He next attempted to open the 
Scheldt, but gave up that idea when France declared itself hostile 
to the project; and he likewise renounced his intention of ex- 
changing the Netherlands, in consequence of the bold, decisive, but 
judicious opposition he met with from “ the Germanic League.” 
It is certain that he was anxious to signalize his reign by some 
important conquest; and for that purpose he entered into the most 
intimate connection with the Empress Catherine, with a view of 
ie Turkey, and dividing its European dominions between 
them. 

* As to England, he had conceived some strong prejudices against 
it; in so much, that when any of his subjects wished to visit it, he 
refused them leave.—“ What is there to be seen in that country,” 
he said, “ that may not be seen elsewhere?’ He afterwards, how- 
ever, altered his tone.’—P. 5. 

Joseph IT should have lived to see what is doing in England 
now. He was a strainer at gnats and swallower of camels, and 
joined in the partition of Poland. 

Catherine of Russia, far superior to Joseph in intellect, ‘could be 
as foolish as he, where self-will and the pernicious habits of despo- 
tism were concerned. As long as she had everything her own way, 
she could be a very pleasant, vain, debauched, fat-growing, all- 
tolerant mistress, and interchanged little homages with the philoso- 
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phers: but as soon as philosophy threatened to regard the human | nation, more especially in times of difficulty. He had a great 
race as of more consequence than one woman, adieu to‘flattery and | desire to distinguish his government by something that might be 
to France. The French then were only worthy of being “ drubbed.” useful to his country, to compensate for his misfortune of having 
‘ties ania af Wihes® cee Ble Dden Gade ehied be reigned when the partition of Poland took place. His life had in 
G say 2 , opted by the | it much more of distress than of pleasure, and he said himself that 
Empress was extremely regular. She eat between six and seven, | he had enjoyed few “ beaux momens” during his reign. Among his 
and dedicated the morning entirely to business. She dined about happiest hours was that when the Diet, in consequence of a speech 
one, and after dinner retired to her cabinet. The evening was | he made from the throne, unanimously granted, amidst cries of 
devoted to amusements of a general nature, either at the theatre, or Vivat, Vivat, six millions of florins for establishing an academy of 
in her palace, with a select company of private friends. eaiiete on: Wise. _ . yo 
* Her information, particularly in regard to political subjects, was ‘ When I was introduced, he said that the name of Sinclair was 
very general and extensive. The instructions, written by her own | wel] known to him, and in particular, the Sinclairs of Sweden. He 
hand, for drawing up a code of laws, is a most extraordinary per- | a)s9 mentioned the assassination of a Major Sinclair in Poland by 
formance for a woman ; being, I believe, the only instance extant | jy. Russians, which occasioned a war between the two countries 
of female judicial legislation. I have seen her correspondence with | He was remarkably agreeable in conversation, and said the most 
the famous Buffon, which proves how well she was acquainted with obliging things in the most courteous manner possible: for instance 
philosophical subjects. She knew the French belles-lettres per- | he regretted that my stay was likely to be short ; adding that he 
fectly ; and in 1786 was reading Shakspeare in the German transla- | peyudd not have parted with me so soon, had he not believed that I wag 
tion. She also wrote comedies herself ; gand in any part of the a good Englishman,—that I could be of service to my country at 
world would have been accounted, in private life, a most accom- | },° ; : we 








eee y > 8 op sence’—P, 22 
aegis ean a pore bea hg 4 Sat ae —_— x Stani 
> . , ce am? , > ¢ rerv s > i i s c P 4 
* Her skill in government was great. In any progress through y ge me, ; : — 


her dominions, she suffered the meanest peasant to address her; lans continued to reign under the Empress Catherine, who dismem- 
and they universally called her by the friendly and emphatic name | bered his country, and then she gave him an order to go about his 
of Matouskin, or Mother.’—{These despots like to be called Fathers | business; and he did so: and the first scene in Poland, and the 
and Mothers. It gives a tender colouring to their pretensions.}— last, were the same in wickedness. 
* To the army, and to the guards in particular, she was very atten- | [To be continued.) 
tive, and on certain fixed days dined at a table with the officers of | 

| 








the different corps. Neither was the church neglected ; for besides 
much attention to individuals of character and respect in that order, 
and a strict performance of all the outward forms of religion, she 
proved her zeal and devotion by working, with her own hands, as 
the priests believed or asserted, the most magnificent vestments, for 
the use of the principal ecclesiastics of her empire, when they 
celebrated public worship on any important festival. 

* She had a number of personal favourites, to whom she was very 
liberal. She was particularly attached to Landskoi, and attended 
him personally during his sickness, like a wife. She was, for some 
time, as inconsolable for him ‘as Elizabeth of England was for 
Essex. It is said that he was the handsomest man that could be 
seen; but naturally of so weak a constitution, that he was unable 
to support the life of a courtier. Potemkin made the quickest of |‘ ‘ , ore. : 
all possible journeys across the Crimea, in order to console her. | f the estate said, * L thank you for not meer: the connection 
He came in a kibicki, or common cart, the whole way. Rushing between us, whilst my people were present.” It was his master, 
into her apartment, he said, “ What is the matter with my Em- | who had fallen into ere sed circumstances, and had now made 
press?” And when she answered, that she was weeping for the | this visit in hopes of obtaining some trifle Sromt him. He said he 
death of Landskoi, he replied, “ Why, he was a fool.” “ Ah!” should be grateful for anything his slave chose to give to bim. To 
said the Empress, “ but he had an honest heart.” —(This is affecting. reclaim him he well knew Was out of the question—he Was in the 
Despotism helps to make all the worid dishonest ; and yet nothing | mian’s power, who might order him to be ussassinated immediately. 
but a little honesty can console it.) Phe slave gave his master several hundred oxen, and directed some 

‘ To her ministers she was very liberal, and in general followed of his men to accompany him with them to a market, giving out 
their advice, except when she chose to make them feel that there | 270ng his herdsmen, that he had thus paid a debt of ola <a 
were times when she preferred being both her own and their mis- for which he had only then been called upon—Aoster’s Travels in 
tress. When left entirely to herseii, and compelled to determine Brazil. oe od 
on matters of importance, it is said that she was apt to betray some | Monastic Trounies.—The younger members of the Vranctsean 
versatility and weakness.’—P. 8. order enjoy very much the duty of going out to beg, as opportu. 
Y nities offer of amusing themselves. A guardian was chosen at 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


“« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.” —7idlotsou. 


Aw Unssust Desr nanpsomety DiscuarGep.—A mulatto slave 
had run away from his master, and in the course of years had 
become a wealthy man, by the purchase of lands that were overrun 
with cattle. He had, on one occasion, collected in pens a great 
number of oxen, which he was arranging with his herdsmen to dis- 
patch to different parts for sale, when a stranger, who came quite 
alone, made kis appearance, and rode up to him, saying that he 
wished to have some private conversation with him. Afier a little 
time, they retired together, and when they were alone, the owner 





Catherine was a clever Germun, with a great deal of will, among | ,, °° : hich the 
: £ barbari This is the clac 06 1 he es Paraiba, some years azo, who examined the chest in which the 
a nation of barbarians. lis IS the Clue to her ascenaancy. na money belonging to the community was kept and on finding a con- 


> 


more southern country she would probably have been little thought | siderable sum in it, gave orders that no one should go out to beg. 
of, in comparison with what she was reputed as the mother of her | He was a conscientious man, and said, that as they had already 
ereat clownish family of Russians. /enough, the people must not be importuned for more, until what 
© + + , _ : 1 nb The 
We have next an anecdote connected with George III, which they possessed was finished. He kept the whole ees ~~ 
ought to be stuck up in all the haunts of royalty and self-will. The jerscirrgpot cae -conrins Oe the tern of two or three ass 
g e e See By : which term each guardian was appointed. On another occasion, 
the friars of a Franciscan convent chose for their guardian a young 
man, whose life had been very irregularly spent, in anything rather 
can deny- others everything, are famous for refusing themselves | than the duties of his calling, under the idea that, during the con- 
nothing. | tinuance of his guardianship, they should lead a merry lite,—that 
‘ This | ee ee a ee very little attention would be paid to the rules and regulations ot 
ls J fonare 1 (George ) was remarkabic tor his adstemlous- | the Order; but they were mistuken: he changed his habits as soon 
ness,—a habit which may be pats y attributed to the following cir- | 3. he found himself at their head; the gates were rigidly closed at 
ee me hen his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, the Con- | the proper hour, and, according to the old and vulgar proverb of 
queror of Culloden, was on his death-bed, he sent for his nephew, | « Sor a thief, &c.” the cuties of the convent were performed with 
and said to him, “ You see the miserable state to which Iam brought 


arbitrary have always had a tendency to grow fat, for the same | 
reasons that incline them to be furious. ‘The same people who 


; ; apy ; much greater austerity than before.—Avster’s Travels iu Brazil. 
by an inordinate fatness. It is a family tendency, which nothing , oa i - I faisel ail 
- . “ . et JIBE rw L-IMP ; T.— » . , > alsely versus 
but great abstemiousness can prevent. Take, then, the dying IBERTY L-IMPORTAN act not any one fatsely | 


advice of an affectionate kinsman and friend, and live with the himself, that those who keep watch and ward for Liberty ‘ae ued 
ereatest care and moderation. It is the only means by which you | dling with things that do not concern them, instead of ———— 
can avoid being brought to the unhappy condition to which you | OW? ence pose For all men should know, that all Oita 
see me reduced.” The death-bed admonition of a much-respected | ao ane protected sent seg oes wt > een pe capt ts 
relation left a strong impression on the yourg Sovereign; and in stir ag ag security, tHe peri honour, sage find 
order to prevent this constitutional tendency, he made it a rule to prom. . om y, m ee good oF Liberty, _ “ — 2 “wen 
take violent exercise, and to live with the strictest abstinence.’— | Me permission of their rites and forms of worship, the stucel 


Ls : : 
P21 their learned leisure, the aged their repose, boys thie rudiments ol 


+1 ral hh yg j : oe j se ah te NiDe 

. : : an . a ee 1e several branches o elr educatk iaidens their chaste nup 

Tue following polite and insignificant person is Stanislaus |b Several branches of their education, m eer: uae ps. 
—_ ki Ki f Poi j : f tl “| 99 f Catherin | tluis, Mmatrous their womanly honour and the dignity of their mo- 
i s ng of Poland, one of the “ lovers” of Catherine, | | gk pias Goes : aa ere : 
(i onlatows Cee ee ° “? | desty, and fathers of families the ducs of natural affection, and the 
and her lieutenant for his poor native country. | sacred privileges of their ancient home. ‘To this one solicitude, 


‘I arrived at Warsaw on the 14th of October 1786, and next | theretore, let all other cares yield the priority. If you omit, be 
day had the honour of being introduced to the king. ile was then | occupied as much and sedulously as you may, you ure doing no- 
in the 54th year of his age, about five fect nine inches in height, | thing: if you apply your heart and strength to this, though jyou 
stout and good-looking, but not so handsome as I expected. _ tits seem to be doing noth ww, you will, nevertheless, have been fulal- 
manners were refined, but he may be described rather as an amiable | ling the duties of citizens and inen, yea, in a manner pressed down 


and accomplished gentleman, than an able statesman, fit to rule a | and running over.—Petrarch. 
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miles in perpendicular height, and measures 180 miles round at the 
base. e crater forms a circle of about three and a half miles in 
circumference. &tna has discharged, in some of its eruptions, a 
stream of lava four miles broad and fifty feet deep ; advancing at 
the rate of seven miles ina day. Pindar is the first poet that men- 
tions an eruption of Aitna—|{From Guy’s Geographia Antiqua, a 
sensible school-manual of Ancient Geography, upon a new plan, 
forming at once a temptation to the study of maps, and a substitute 
for them upon occasion. The poetical quotations, with which the 
book is interspersed, are a very pleasing addition to it, and will be | 
highly welcome to the young readers of Virgil and Ovid.}. 


A CaaritasLe Hoarper.—The number of churches, chapels, &c. | 
in Brazil, is quite preposterous ; to these are attached a number of 
religious lay brotherhoods, of which the members are merchants, 
and other persons in trade; and some are even composed of mulatto 
and black free people. Some of these continually beg for a supply 
of wax, and other articles, to be consumed in honour of their 

atron. Almost every day in the year, passengers are importuned 
in the streets, and the inhabitants in their houses, by some of these 
people, and among others, by the lazy Franciscan friars. A Portu- 
guese gentleman refused to give money for any of these purposes, 
but after each application, threw into a bag placed apart for the 
purpose, a5 reis coin, the smallest in use, and in value the third 
part ofapenny. At the end of a twelvemouth, he counted these | 
coins, and found that they amounted to 30,000 reis, about 8l. 6s. 
He then applied to the vicar of his parish, requesting him to name 
some distressed person to whom he should give the money—Aoster’s 
Travels in Brazil. 








Garrick 1n France.—-The last time Garrick was at Paris, 
Preville invited him to his villa. Preville was reckoned the 
most accomplished comedian of the French Theatre. Garrick, | 
being in a gay humour, proposed to travel in one of the 
hired coaches that go to Versailles, on which road the villa 
of Preville was situated. When they got in, he ordered the 
coachman to drive on: he answered that he would when he 
had his nuinber of passengers. 
he determined to give his brother player a specimen of his art. 


hi oa yas ive ying for passengers, Garrick F . ; : 
While the coac hinan was attentively plying for passengers, Ga | word, that we have heard a long time, and capitally suits the com- 
slipped out of the door, went round the coach, and, by his wonder- | ’ 
ful command of countenance, palmed himself upon the coachman | Poser. 
as another passenger; this he did twice, and was admitted each | 


time as a fresh passenger, to the astonishment and admiration of | 
Preville. 
the coachman, was answered in a surly tone, that the coach was | 
full; and the man would have driven off without him, had not | 
Preville called out, that as the stranger appeared to be a very little 
man, they would contrive to make room.—Dramatic Table-Talk. 


An Onstreprrous Sugep.—The guanaco is generally classed | 


ge 
under the head of South American sheep, but I think it is more 
like a camel; it has memory and affection, as I shall give an 
anecdote to prove. I sent a pair of these animals as a present to a 
friend of mine, who has an estate in Surrey. The male died on 
the passage, but the female arrived safe in the London Docks. 1 
bought them of an Indian market-woman, when they were only a 
few months old. Whilst they were in my posssession, she came to 
see them once a week, and they always showed great joy when she 
spoke to them, and would leap about and endeavour to get near her. 
Arrived in England, the female after some time took a fancy to one 
of my friend’s carriage horses, and when he was turned out to 
grass, she would not allow any one to approach her favourite. 
When the carriage drove down the sweep, she would accompany 
her friend, and proceed bounding down the drive by his side, and 
became highly indignant when the lodge gate was closed against her. 
After committing a variety of freaks, such as knocking down the 
groom, and on more than one occasion, entering the kitchen, and 
frightening the cook fromthe spit, my friend voted “ Miss Fanny”’ 
unmanageable, and returned her to me, and I placed her under the 
tuition of Mr Cross, head master of the academy for wild beasts 
at Exeter Change.—Haigh’s Sketches of Buenos Ayres, &c. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent Garpen.—A Grand Selection of Music. 


CoveNnT GARDEN. 
Tue reader understands, that ‘we do not profess to witness the 
whole evening’s performance of the Oratorios, or Musical Selections. 
We believe, as it is, that Tue Tatier is the only journal that takes 
notice of them; which appears somewhat extraordinary, considering 
the good houses they draw. Perhaps our brother-critics take them 
to be more sombre than they are. We are mistaken, if the public 
have not risen in their regard for them, 'in proportion as they have 
become less sombre. It struck us, when the Messiah was performed 
at Covent Garden, that the house was much thinner than during the 
Miscellancous Selections.—Be this as it may, we, who take regular 


* A = tia ee : . , ' . pees . 
A droll whim seized Garrick, and | little clear notes and hushing cadences of Mrs Way.etrr. This 
| 


: : : : | Heavens are telling,’ is a truly glorious composition; hierarchical 
He whipped out a third time, and, addressing himself to; "~*~" ° ad ys poemans al. 


notice of these musical evenings, may be allowed to say that a 
whole evening at a time is too much for us, and that we do not 
profess ever to sit out more than a portion of it. Last night, for 
instance, we attended only from Miss Paton’s air, ‘ If guiltless 
blood,’ in the first part, down to the ‘ Soldier’s Tear,’ sung by 
Mrs Way ett in the second. There is not enough variety in the 
different evenings. It is natural enough, that certain favourite airs 
or pieces of music should be repeated, and that there should always 
be something of HANDEL and Haypn, besides a friendly or chari- 
table sprinkling of modern names: but why not give us more of the 
favourite old masters? We have hitherto, we believe, had not a bit 
of Guuck or of PaEsIELLO,—no Saccuin1, no CoRELLI, no WINTER. 
Why not give us the fine Overture to Iphigenia? Parsie..o’s La 
Rachellina would tell well in Miss Paron’s mouth,—better still per- 
haps to an English audience, with the English words, ‘ Whither, my 
love :’ to say nothing of /o sono Lindoro, I mio bene, and twenty other 
compositions of that most original and charming melodist. There 
are pretty pickings in Saccnini’s Opera of Rinaldo. Core.u’s 
Pastorale would surely be worthy to share the highest heaven of 
Haypn and of Hanpgt, heavenly as it may be: and where is the 
divine, voluptuous grief of Vaghi colli, Mi lasci o madre amaba, 
and all those delicious airs and harmonies of WinTER’s Proserpina, 
the very goddess of beautiful sorrow ? 

Mr Lee’s tragic ballads, ‘ Rest, warrior, rest,’ and ‘ The Soldier’s 
Tear,’ have some pleasing turns in them; but they are not so good 
as ‘Come where the aspens quiver,’ and ‘ Away to the mountain’s 
brow ;’ nor do they get encores, as those do, notwithstanding the 


lady is the prettiest ballad-singer, in one of the best senses of the 


Mr Brauam was as magnificent as usual in some of his 
favourite passages from Haypn’s Creation. The chorus of ‘The 


The words ‘Glory of God’ come down upon the ear, as if the 
planets were rolling them. 

We cannot admire Monsieur Oury’s violin; but we are bound to 
say that the audience did most vociferously. 


| we do not mean to say that he is not a capital violinist, in the 


It is very clever :— 
ordinary sense of the word, and very competent to teach bowing 
and execution: but to our apprehension, he wants depth of taste 
and feeling. He makes a hundred exquisite jerks, squeals, groans, 
and harmonics, now scuttling and scampering about the middle 
notes, then frisking it én alto, and then dropping down like lead, 
_and behaving austerely in the bass; but he excites no emotion but 
wonder, The other evening he introduced ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ in 
the midst of his vagaries, and last night the air of ‘ Sweet Home ;’ 


but he could not let them alone. 


A touching note he must make, 
he thinks, twenty times more touching by little ticklings and appo- 


giaturas ; and when you look for a simple and sufficing cadence, 
| ‘* most musical’? because “ most melancholy,” he is off with it 
into his upper region, mewling and mystifying it like a cat upon the 
house-tops. 


He reminds us of Pennant the antiquary, who they 
say could not sit next a grave man in a wig, but he was seized with 
an irresistible propensity to snatch the wig off, and give the be- 
reaved gentleman a chace for it. Se 


‘HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS,’ &c. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatter,—The Farce of High-ways and By-ways, performed 
last night at Drury-Lane Theatre, and said to be written by Wen- 
sTER the Comedian, is an adaptation from Scrise and VARNER’s 
Vaudeville, M. Rigand, ou les Deux Amis, performed at the 
Theatre des Variétés in 1819. The incident of Narcissus Stubble 
provoking Stapleton to take off his spectacles, and the retaliation of 
Stapleton, in forcing Stubble to doff his “ sham captivators,” is from 
a clever little Vaudeville by Scrisz and Brazier, called Partie et 
Revanche, acted at the Gymnase in 1823.—Yours, &c. 

16th March. A Dairy Reaper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The copy of the Poem enquired after is received. 
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THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, 
L’ULTIMO GIORNO DI POMPEI. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Wood (late Miss Paton,) 
Signor David, and Signor Lablache. 


After which will be presented, A FAVORITE BALLET. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
THE BRIGAND. 

. _ Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. Ottavia, Miss Faucit. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 

Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Wallack and MrJ. Vining. Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. ° 

Alessandro Massaroni, Mr Wallack. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 
Count Caraffa, Mr Eaton. Uberto, Mr Robinson. Carlotti, Mr Yarnold. 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “11 Tancredi;’” Winter’s 
Overture to “‘ Tamerlan ;”” and Weber’s Overture to ‘“ Der Freischutz.” 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
_ Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboulifar, MrThompson. Arzan, Mr Bland. 
Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with th- Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. 
Ottocar, the Prince, Mr Thompson. Bernhard, Head Ranger, Mr Bedford. 
Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. 
Hermit, Mr Dowsing. Kilian, Mr Webster. Zamiel, Mr Howell. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
THE STRANGER. 


Mrs Haller, Miss Fanny Kemble. Countess Wintersen, Mrs Chatterley. 
Annette, Miss H. Cawse. Claudine, Miss Perry. Charlotte, Mrs Gibbs. 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss Carson and Miss Hunt. 

The Stranger, Mr Kemble. Count Wintersen, Mr Duruset. 

Count’s Son, Miss Kendall. Baron Steinfort, Mr Warde. Tobias, Mr F. Matthews. 
Francis, Mr Farley. Solomon, Mr Bartley. Peter, Mr Meadows. 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ D’ Adrien.’ 











After which, the Farce of 
SAINT PATRICK’S DAY. 
Mrs Bridget Credulous, \\rs Gibbs. Lauretta, Miss Nelson. 
Lieut. O’Connor, Mr Power. Dr Rosy, Mr Bartley. 

Justice Credulous, Mr Blanchard. Serjeant Trounce, Mr Baker. 
Corporal Flint, MrTurnour. Soldiers, Messrs. Mears and Fuller. John, Mr Heath. 
To conclude with a Faree, in One Act, called 

THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON 
Caroline, Mrs Pindar. Loui:a, Miss Lawrence. Cubba, Mrs Brown. 
Mr Frost, Mr F. Watthews. Capt. Seymour, Mr Duruset. Mr Colloony, Mr Baker. 
Edward, Mr Parry. Cymon, Mr Addison. Murtoch Delaney, Mr Power. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Serio-Mazical and Moral Burletta, cailed 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE., 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, “rs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Sabina, Mrs Daly. Astragalus, Mr ‘Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews. 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr Hemmings. 
Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr 0. Smith. 


KIND INTENTIONS. 
Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
Jalia, Mrs Yates. Melville, Mr Yates. 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings. Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, MrSanders, MrCharles, Mr Wisp, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V.Webster, and MrS. Smith. 


r \Y . rt _ 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
. An Entire New Burletta, called 
MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Lucy, Miss Stewart. 
a Crawley, Miss Langley. Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr Fredericks. 
Mr Crawley, Mr Cooper. Mr Leach, Vir W. Vining. 
Lothario Leach, Mr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr Newcombe. 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitecninson. 


DUKE FOR A DAY. 
The Characters by Miss Sydney, Madame Vestris, Mr Hodges, 
Mr Cooper, and Mr Worrell. 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
The Characters by Miss Sidney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, 
Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 


Pandora, 








Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. 





Mr Newcombe, 
Mr Spagnoletti. 


Madame Vestris. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
\ New Operatic Piece, dramatized from Gay’s admired Serenata, entitled 
GALATEA. 


Eudora, Mrs Humby. 








Galatea, Miss Vernon. 

Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr J. Russell. 

Lysander, Mr G. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 
After which, a New Divertisement Ballet, called THE TROUBADOUR. 
DELUSIONS. 

Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garrick. 
ith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
Charles Euston, Mr Green. 


Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 


Eien Mowbray, Miss Stohw 
Vrank, } 
Mr John Fraser, Mz Spenser. 
MRS G 
Mrs C—. Mrs Glover. 
Mrs Tendre, Mrs Garrick. 
Miss Felicite Ronjon, 
Mr Timid Tendre, Mr Smith. Mr Perigorge, 
ir \lexis Chassee, Mr Forrester. Peter 
Corporal Cartouche, Mr Lejeune. Achilles 


asser. 








Mariette, Miss Garrick. 
Mrs Perigorge, Miss Wells. 
Miss Stohwasser. 









Mr Munroe. 
, Mr G. Smith. 
Bellerose, Mr J. Russell. 


- CHAPPREL; 


EvrincHam Witson, Royal Exchange ; A. 








FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera a Sept Heures et quart par 
BLAISOT; OU, LA LECON D’AMOUR. 
Rose, Mile. Jamain. La Mére Rabaud, Mme. Préval. Blaisot, M. Bouffe 
Malhurin, M. Cloup. Thomas, M. Préval. Paul, M. Paulin. bs 
Un Moissonneur, M. Arnaud. Un Villageois, M. Granville. 


Suivi de la premiére représentation de 
LA FEMME, LE MARI, ET L’>AMANT. 
Augustine, Mile. Jamain. Ninie, Mile. St. Ange. Charlotte, Mme. Gamard, 
Zénobie, Mile. Emma. Josephine, Julie, et Victoire, Miles. Eliza, Paulin, et Corra 
Jolivet, M. Bouffé. Jenneville, M.Derval. Paul Déligny, M. Alfred. ’ 
Dubois, M.Gamard. M.de Céricour, M. St. Aubert. Blagnard, M. Cloup, 
Benin, M.Guenée. Un Valet, M. Granville. 


On finira, en conséquence des nombreuses demandes, par 
QUONIAM. 
Heléne, Mlle. Florval. Ursule, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Le Duc de Richelieu, M. Alfred. Lambert, M. Préval. 
Le Marquis, le Chevalier, MM. Paulin et Cloup. 
Un Sergent du Gué, 


Quoniam, M. Bouffé, 
Laroche, M. Guenée, 
Un Cuisinier, M. Arnaud, 
M. Granville. 


Surrey Tueatre.—Prophet of the Moor—Fairly Taken 
In—Female Massaroni. 

Cosurc THeatre.—The Charter—The Bastard Bro- 
ther—Reform. 

Sav.er’s We tts Tuearre.— The Brigand Wife—The 

Wreck. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
. GORTON’S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, strongly bound in cloth and lettered, price 20s., or, with 
maps coloured, 30s., volume 1, of 
A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Containing every city, town, village, and hamlet in the three kingdoms, 
By JOHN GORTON, 
, Editor of the ‘ General Biographical Dictionary,’ &c. 
The Irish and Welsh articles by G. N. Wright, M.A., Professor of Antiquities to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
This work will continue to be published in monthly numbers, forming, when 


sp three handsome volumes, accompanied by fifty-two quarto maps, as 
follows : 






\ general Map of England........ eeceevece ID Ta acccnesacinece vss cnsasesessanacivnsvaseunis 2 

English Counties.............+. «Ry BRR in ssvnssnassecinescncosnsnsooeens | 

— napenei 2| Inland Navigation and Rail-roads...... 4 
ALES..0.0000.0000 2) 





The whole beautifully engraved on steel, by Sidney Hall. 

This work was commenced in January 1850, and, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing taste for cheap periodical literature, appeared in monthly numbers of Is. 
each. The length of time it would occupy in publication being objected to, double 
numbers were substituted, in which manner it has since been regularly published, 


| and will be continued; by this arrangement the proprietors are enabled to ; ledge 


| extracts from the most admired translations of the 


Faunus, Mr G. Smith. | 


Published by J. ONWuyy, at THe Tarcesr Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (towhom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed 
J Hiys, 165 Regent street ; 


themselves to the completion of the work in fifteen months. 

2 his work may be usefully consulted by 

The Merchant or Trader—who will acquire, at a glance, accurate information 
respecting commerce, manufactures, mland navigation, aud intercourse ; distance of 
each place from London and its post-town; mail arrival and departure ; market 
days, fairs, &c. 

Nhe Lawyer—A most exact description of localities from the latest returns by 
Parliamentary authority; geographical boundaries, and their dependent rights and 
privileges ; elective franchise, the distinctions existing therein and patronage ; juris- 
dictions, corporate and municipal. 

The Clergy—Much ecclesiastical information, at present derivable only from 
various sources, embracing the nature of the living, its value in the King’s book, and 
actual value where under £150; patrons; institutions and endowments connected 
with public charities and education ; ecclesiastical jurisdictions, &c. 

And the General Reader or Tourist will find a spirited condensation of every 
point of interest connected with agriculture, geology, mineralogy, arts and sciences, 
so far as they bear upon the plan, population, social improvements, races, &c. with 
all other particulars that come within the province of the work. 

One of the most decided improvements upon similar works will be found to con- 
sist in a single general alphabetical arrangement, which directs at once to any partof 
England, Scotland, freland, and the dependent islands, with all the precision of a 
separate alphabet for each. The plan has also been found useful as respects rapid 
reference on particular points, for which a consultation of the conden ed heawing 
of the articles will often be found sufficient. A strict attention has been paid to 
the peculiarities of local division and separate jurisdiction, and to all the informa- 
tion, both civil and ecclesiastical, from the population and other pariiamentary 
documents, of a nature to be professignally nseful, and to preclude tue necessity of 
further inguiry. = 

The approbation bestowed upon its accompanying maps, executed by Mr Sidney 
Hall, has been unanimous ; and it may be safely atlirmed that kindred works, of 
far higher price and pretension, will not admit of comparison with them, either as 
to correctness or execution. As no expense has been spared in any branch 
involving the obvious utility of the undertaking, tae proprictors have the satisfaction 
to announce that great success has rewarded their efforts, and they trust that 
continued encouragement will enable them to render the work, as originally 
promised, one of the cheapest and most serviceable abridgments ever issued from 
the press. 

London: Published by CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 4s., neatly bound, and illustrated with Maps, 
GUY'S GEBOGRAPHIA ANTIQUA; 
Or, School Treatise on Ancient Geography, upon a New Plan. 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 

Of the University of Oxford, Author of the English School Grammar, &c. 

The object of the present work is to facilitate the study of Ancient Geography, 
by adopting a lucid and practical arrangement, combined with much useful and 
interesting mformation, both geographical and historical: and enriched with 

] ancient poets; adapt d, there 
fore, to the classical and the English learner, both in Gentlemen's and Ladies’ 
Schools. Under-graduates at colleges also, it 1s presumed, may find in it a useiul 
remembrancer. 

“this is one of the very best treatises on ancient geography for the use of 
schools, which has been published. We confidently recommend it to students, and 
masters of academies.’’— Morning Advertiser, Jan. 28, 1831. 

“ Here is a place well supplied, which has been too long vacant—an excellent 
addition to the school library. If such a treatise had been in use forty years ago, 
stores of valuable antiques, and much knowledge of history now consigned to 
oblivion, would have been spared to posterty.’’—Atlas, Jan. 16, 1831. 

«« As complete a little school book as we have lately met with. We are glad at 
length to see the subject reduced to a small compass, and placed before the 
learner in an intelligible form.” —Spectator, Jan. 22, 183i. 

** Another school book of great practical utility. he quantities and prope! 
accentuation of the different places will be found useful to those who read the 
classics only in translations, while the addition of the modern names renders the 
work of greater practical benefit to all parties.””—Intelligence, Feb. 13, (531. 

«A book containing much curious information, equally interesting to the classical 
scholar and the general reader.’’— Sunday Times, Jan. 23, 1831. 

London: Printed for W. JOY, 66, St Paul’s Church yard. 


sold by 


J. Fre.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsn, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Here's Library, Gd Bond street ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen.——C. & W. KeyNneELL, Printers, Broad street, Gulden square. 
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